FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH PATRIOTISM
provincial, but of the same spiritual ancestry. There
would be no Impassible gulf; the narrow seas were not
wide enough to shut anything out, but on the contrary
offered a richer choice of civilizing influences than any
land ways could provide. England was so placed as to be
accessible and sensitive to whatever the Continent had to
impart, but not so as to be absorbed or dominated
by it.
The sea would, in fact, act as a sort of protective
skin. John Bull would receive all that the Continent had
to give, but instead of conforming to pattern, would react
to each successive stimulus according to his own bent and
prejudice. He would take as much or as little of European
form as he chose.
If we are to grant him the exercise of a free choice in
playing the cards that fate and geographical necessity have
dealt him, we must conceive of him as destined for one
of two alternative roles. He may develop into a sort of
permanent country cousin, a dweller on the fringe of
civilization, and consequently never quite a finished,
civilized product; or it may be that his very divergence
from the prescribed road will lead him into some avenue
of progress towards a higher order of civilization than
any that has gone before.
Between these two alternatives, the needle of England's
fate for many centuries continues to oscillate uncertainly.
Not impossibly, it may remain a permanently disputed
question which of them has actually been achieved.
But when first she emerges into the light of history, it
is to repudiate in human terms her geographical divorce,
and be received again into the bosom of the Continent.